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EDITORIALS 


slow market, distributors are applying increas- 

ing pressure to canners for advertising allow- 
ances. Surely there are some buyers who make a 
conscienscious effort to use these funds in the manner 
intended by the supplier, and there are some suppliers 
in position to see that they do. On the whole, however, 
this is not true and advertising allowances have in the 
past quite generally been used as a not too subtle 
excuse for price concessions. These allowances, as 
well as others—label allowance, cash discount, etc.— 
could be illegal on two counts. First of all both the 
canner and distributor should bear in mind that the 
Robinson-Patman Act prohibits. illegal discrimination, 
and that it must be offered on a proportionately equal 
basis to all customers. Secondly, under OPS regula- 
tions, the distributor may not include in his advertis- 
ing costs any such expenses paid by the supplier. 


A DVERTISING ALLOW ANCES—As is usual in a 


On the other hand a distributor could legally use 
a newly established advertising allowance to lower his 
costs and not reflect it in his selling price, if, for in- 
stance, he was selling an item below his legal ceiling. 
The extent to which the advertising allowance would 
lower his ceiling, down to his selling price, would be a 
price advantage to him. 


Properly used, advertising allowances could be, and 
are, particularly in the case of the national advertisers, 
effective in promoting the sale of the canner’s label, 
but conerete evidence of performance should be a part 
of the contract, and the canner and broker should fol- 
‘ow through in all areas. Canners not prepared to do 
‘hat, should consider some other method of placating 
the buyer. 


No sound arguments have yet been advanced to con- 
ice the writer that advertising allowances are called 
‘ov in the case of buyers’ labels. That’s just one of 
“© abuses that gives the advertising allowance a bad 
me, 


.).M.C. PURCHASING—Even though the canning 
‘ustry has approved negotiated buying by a heavy 
jority, and the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tion has already issued its set-aside order, it is still 
apparently possible the Army may yet have to pur- 
chase its 1952 canned food requirements by formal bid. 
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Representative Vinson of Georgia, Chairman of the 
House Armed Services, Committee, has introduced a 
bill to that effect. The Committee, according to the 
National Canners Association, hasn’t scheduled any 
action on the bill as yet, but its intent is being studied 
by the Department of Defense. The old slogan that 
“Anything can happen in an election year’, is applic- 
able in this situation. But as a matter of fact, the can- 
ning industry, as PMA’s Cy Smith said at Atlantic 
City, is doing an about face on this matter of set- 
asides, for in every respect other than government pro- 
curement, the industry has a long record of opposition 
to government controls. Truth of the matter is, the 
industry realizes that under the enlightened adminis- 
tration of PMA, and the cooperative understanding of 
the Quartermaster buyers, the mandatory sea-aside 
program has proven far less tedious than the duty of 
complying with the formal bid system. Unfortunately 
the people as represented by our Legislators, do not 
understand as do canners, that these same buyers drive 
just as sharp a bargain, if not sharper, than civilian 
buyers, and that actually this system probably results 
in the armed forces procuring its canned foods require- 
ments at less cost than the formal bid system. That 
probable becomes a certainty when results and past 
performance are considered. 


Canners hoping to continue under the negotiated 
system, might express their wishes to their congress- 
men. Meanwhile PMA continues at the helm. Last 
week it issued an explanatory release concerning the 
operation of the 1952 set-aside order. PMA’s respon- 
sibility with respect to the order, it said, extends to 
base period production reports, the calculation of set- 
aside quotas, enforcement and compliance matters, the 
granting of releases, and the review of petitions for a 
release because of undue hardship. Correspondence 
on any of these subjects should be addressed to PMA. 


Quartermasters’ responsibilities are to procure and 
establish the terms of procurement of such quantity 
as may be required from each canner’s set-aside quota. 
Questions regarding procurement, storage, shipment, 
payment, etc., should therefore, be referred to the 
QMC. PMA is now busy calculating the set-aside: 
quota for each canner, and notices will be sent out to 
them promptly. 
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HOW TO DO IT! 


How to get the most 
from your Bean Grader 


By W. I. (Pete) CARLSON 


Director of Engineering, Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 


The String Bean Graders are built in both single 
(Pregrader), and double cylinder Models and are used 
for both grading prior to snipping and grading of 
either whole or cut beans after snipping. 


PRE-CLEANING AND WASHING OF THE 
RAW MATERIAL 


The life, efficiency, and capacity of any Bean Grader 
will be materially increased, if the beans are first put 
through a dry reel cleaner to remove leaves, loose soil, 
and other debris, and then washed thoroughly before 
going into the Grader. Washing can be accomplished 
in several types of available washers, including pump- 
ing and fluming. The dry cleaning and washing eli- 
minates foreign matter of an abrasive character and 
also the moisture on the beans acts as a lubricant to 
facilitate the flow through the Grader, without mass- 
ing or bunching. 


OPERATION AND CARE 


The Bean Grader cylinder is actually two cylinders, 
one within the other, with the inner cylinder carrying 
the pockets and the outer one carrying the dividing 
links. Proper operation requires that the inner cylin- 
der travel freely and easily inside of the outer one, so 
that the pockets fall away from the dividing links at 
the maximum height of the revolution and thus release 
those beans that are too large at their greatest circum- 
ference to pass through. Otherwise, those beans will 
lodge permanently and gradually fill up the pockets 
and seriously impair the efficiency and capacity of the 
Grader, hence it is necessary to steam out the cylinders 
thoroughly at least once a day, preferably at the end of 
the days operations. Good cleaning and washing of 
the beans materially helps to keep the cylinder free and 
clean and avoid the build up of the foreign matter on 
the pockets or links which, if allowed to accumulate to 
any degree, will effect the grade. When cut beans are 
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being graded, quite often small seeds and pieces will 
lodge near the feed hopper or the discharge spout and it 
is advisable to remove both the hopper and the dis- 
charge spout by removing three screws and clean out 

both ends of the cylinder, if this occurs. Care should — 
be taken to steam out the feed hopper at the end of | 
the days operation, since a build up of debris on the © 
hopper walls often causes bridging of the raw material 
and affects the capacity. Here, again, dry cleaning — 
and washing of the beans materially assists the opera- © 
tion and avoids the necessity of more frequent © 
cleanings. 


AVOID OVERLOADING 


Over loading the capacity of the Grader will result in 
poor grading and care must be exerted to provide an 
even flow and that the hopper be not overloaded. Equip- 
ment designed especially to provide an even feed is 
avaliable. The feed hoppers on all Graders contain 
two spirals or scoops but, in the new long pocket 


models, both of these spirals discharge through one 


opening, with an adjustable gate, into the Grader cyl- — 
inder of the No. 2 and No. 3 single Graders. 
larger single Graders and all of the double Graders, — 
there are two openings, one for each spiral, also with 
adjustable gates. Be sure that your Grader is fitted 
with the right feed hopper. There have been casvs 
where the customer has gotten the feed hoppers mixed 
up and installed incorrectly, not knowing the difference. 

The adjustable gate or gates, between the hoppcr 
and the cylinder, regulate the flow into the cylinder ~ 
and these gates should be adjusted to meet the size ard — 
condition of the beans. The capacity is greater whcn 
handling the larger sizes and cut beans, but is lower 
on smaller beans and mis-shapen ones, and efficient 
true grading can only be accomplished when the flow 
is adjusted to meet the conditions. Regular greasing 
of the bearings and a little grease on the bevel gears | 
will prolong the life of the Grader. 
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cides. 


is front row right. 


control of insects on cucumbers. 
a combination of lindane, DDT, and Dilan. 


Cucumbers show a great variation in their response to insecti- 
Dieldrin, front row left, shows considerable promise for 


Front row middle treated with 
The untreated check 


New Insecticides & Cucumber Production 


L. P. DITMAN and HERMAN S. TODD 


Maryland Agricultural Experiment 
Station 


Cucumbers are a delicate crop, at- 
tacked by many insects and diseases, and 
sensitive to many insecticides, particu- 
larly the new chlorinated materials, and 
require rather exacting soil conditions. 
Maximum crop production requires a 
great amount of “know how” and care. 
The problem is further complicated by 
the fact that the two dry weather 
diseases of cucumbers, wilt and mosaic, 
are almost exclusively spread by the 
cucumber beetles and melon aphid and a 
very high degree of control of these in- 
sects must be obtained in order to hold 
these diseases in check. 


This present report is concerned with 
preliminary tests of some of the newer 
insecticides, in sprays, dusts, and aero- 
sols on the control of insects on cucum- 
bers for pickles and for slicing. Effec- 
tiveness of treatments is measured by 
total yields of fruit and the number of 
plants dying of wilt. High yields of 
course is the ultimate objective and rep- 
resents the total effect of all factors 
concerned, 


TESTS ON CUCUMBERS 
FOR PICKLES 


e National Pickling variety was 
»otted June 20 in single row plots 80 
ong. In all, 12 different treatments 

applied, each treatment being repli- 

5 times. All treatments were ap- 

at weekly intervals, starting when 
tl ants first showed above the ground, 
al \0 applications of all treatments 
we made. The first fruit was picked 
J 0 and the last September 17. Yields 
cumbers in total pounds and in total 
n er of fruit for all plots of each 
t ‘nent and percent crooks are given 

‘able 1. 


Highest yields in total 
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pounds for all plots were secured by the 
emulsion sprays and aerosols except 
DDT and toxaphene emulsion sprays. 
Toxaphene killed all plants with the first 
two treatments and the DDT emulsion 
definitely reduced plant vigor and yield. 
None of the materials interfered with 
pollinization and fertilization of the 
flowers, none gave any significant dif- 
ference in the number of plants dying of 
wilt, and except in the DDT plots, there 
was no difference in the percentage of 
crooks. 


TESTS ON SLICING CUCUMBERS 


White spine varieties of slicing cucum- 
bers have been used for several years in 
experiments which are being carried on 
for the purpose of developing a liquefied 
gas aerosol for the home gardener. This 
year several different insecticides were 


used. All formulations contained 50 per- 


cent methyl chloride, 48 percent methy- 
lene chloride, and 2 percent insecticide, 
except the combination formula which 
contained 44 percent methylene chloride 
and a total of 6 percent insecticide. Re- 
sults of these tests are given in Table 2. 
Formulations containing lindane and 
dieldrin produced the greatest yield of 
fruit and vine. Plants sprayed with for- 
mulations containing either of these 
materials had less incidence of wilt, a 
factor which contributed in part to the 
higher yields. This was not the sole fac- 
tor, however, as there was a higher num- 
ber of fruits per vine produced where 
these treatments were applied. 


It should also be pointed out that in 
these aerosol tests all plots including 
checks were sprayed weekly with Dith- 
ane, magnesium sulphate, and borax. 


PROBLEM COMPLICATED BY 
VARIETAL RESPONSES 


The problem of control of insects on 
cucumbers is not a simple one; it is com- 
plicated by differences in cucumber varie- 


tal responses to the various insecticides, 
to different formulations, and to method 
and number of applications. The length 
of the potential producing seasons is also 
important; the White Spine slicing varie- 
ties seemed to continue producing in- 
definitely as long as kept free of insects 
and disease but the National Pickling 
variety appeared to reach a peak of 
production after which vines lost vigor 
and became chlorotic. Because this 
observation was made during the 1951 
growing season in which the latter part 
was unusually dry, it may not be valid 
for cucumbers grown under more favor- 
able conditions. There is also the prob- 
lem of compatibility of insecticides with 
fungicides and with foliage nutrients. 
The quality and flavor of the fruit must 
also be considered, and other factors may 
become evident as the work progresses. 


Regarding quality and flavor: cucum- 
bers from the check and three treat- 
ments, the rotenone-melon dust, the lin- 
dane wettable powder spray, the lindane- 
dithane spray were brined and commer- 
cially finished as process dill pickles. Dr. 
A. Kramer of the Horticultural Depart- 
ment ran these products through a taste 
panel. There were eight persons on the 
panel and four replications were run on 
each sample. The pickles were rated in 
value from one to four, “one” indicating 
off flavor to the extent that the product 
was unusable, “two” indicating off flavor 
but product acceptable, “three” indicat- 
ing that the product was of good quality 
but with slight off flavor. A value of 
“four” was given to excellent pickles with 
no off flavor. On this basis the samples 
rated as follows: 


Treatment 1—rotenone-melon dust.. 3.3 


Treatment 2—lindane spray.............. 3.6 
Treatment 3—lindane-dithane spray 1.8 
Treatment 12—check 3.0 


These results show that pickles from 
treatments 1 and 2 were of satisfactory 
quality superior to those from untreated 
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plots; only treatment 3 had a significant 
off flavor. 


EXPERIMENTS ELIMINATE 
SOME INSECTICIDES 


While experiments were of a prelim- 
inary nature, the results were sufficient 
to eliminate some of the insecticides for 
use on the cucumber. Toxaphene emul- 
sion was critically phytotoxic; chlordane 
seemed mildly harmful, reducing yields 
below that of checks in both experi- 
ments; Dilan was an extremely poor 
aphicide and is of little value because of 
this weakness. These materials will not 
be used in further tests on cucurbits. 
Considerable work has been done with 
DDT and a highly purified product is 
said not to be harmful if the number of 
applications is limited. Lindane and 
dieldrin were the most promising of the 
insecticides used. 


To the entomologist the problem of 
insect control is extremely interesting be- 
cause the limit to which cucumber yields 
ean be increased under favorable grow- 
ing conditions is not known; but it is not 
a problem for the entomologist alone. 
Before it is solved it will require the 
coordinated efforts of the entomologist, 
the pathologist, and the horticulturist. 
The results of the combined efforts of 
these should be extremely fruitful. 


NEW PESTICIDE LICENSES 
DIFFICULT TO OBTAIN 


The licensing of new pesticides is going 
to be increasingly difficult to obtain, 
Joseph B. Cary told members of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Chemicals Associa- 
tion on the second day of their 4-day 
spring meeting in San Francisco, Calif. 

Mr. Cary, who is vice-president of the 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion, San Jose, California, gave a 
resume of problems in production and 
marketing of agricultural chemicals. 

“The government agencies are tending 
to insist upon more complete and com- 
prehensive toxicity data usually involv- 
ing months and even years of testing,” 
Cary stated. “In fact, under present 
rules Washington is, to all intents and 
purposes, dictating for our industry its 
program and scope,” he reported. 

According to Mr. Cary, the defense 
agencies allocate basic materials; exports 
are controlled by several government offi- 
cials; use is influenced by the U. S. 
Bureau of Entomology; and the Food & 
Drug Administration is the final arbiter 
of chemicals used in production and pro- 
cessing of foods. 

Referring to new legislation concern- 
ing the chemical industry, Mr. Cary 
stated that “proposed controls repre- 
sented in the Miller Bill now pending in 
a House Committee would seriously re- 
tard research development as well as the 
use of new and old pesticides, and a 
bureau in Washington would be the sole 
judge of whether a product would be 
used in agriculture.” 


Table 1. 
each material. 


PICKLING VARIETY 


Treatment 


Dust, %% 
Spray, lindane, 1 lb 25% wet- 
table powder 100 gal. water 
Spray, lindane 1 lb. 25% wet- 
table powder, 2 lb. Dithane 
per 100 gal. water per acre..... 
Spray, aldrin 23% emulsion 1 
qt. per 100 gal. water per 
Spray, dieldrin 18.5% emulsion 
1's qt. per 100 gal. water 
Spray, Chlordane 46% emul- 
sion, 1 qt. per 100 gal. water 
Spray, toxaphene 60% emul- 
sion, 1 qt. per 100 gal. water 
Spray, DDT 30% emulsion, 1 
qt. per 100 gal. water per 
BONS: 
Spray, 1 lb. malathon 25% wet- 
table powder per 100 gal. 
Aerosol, lindane 2%, 15 lb. per 
Aerosol, lindane 2%, 15 lb. per 
acre plus spray of Dithane, 
2 lb. per 100 gal. water per 


COCK 


Table 2. 


experiments on slicing cucumbers. 


Yields and number of cucumbers harvested from all plots of 


Percent 


plants 
Total Total Percent infested 
lb. no. crooks by with wilt, 

cucumbers cucumbers weight Aug. 25 
583.1 2697 8.0 38 
579.0 2667 8.3 43 
531.1 2538 9.1 45 
637.1 3039 9.6 41 
606.7 2889 41.1 36 
480.5 2250 8.8 46 
0 0 
380.8 1965 14.5 43 
516.2 2539 9.4 54 
616.4 2996 8.8 55 
610.0 2801 10.3 54 
494.0 2437 14.3 53 
123.1 — 


Summary of cucumber yield in total pounds of fruit and vine, 
number of fruit, and number of plants dying of wilt, 1951 garden aerosol 


No. of 
Total Pounds Total No. of vines 
Insecticide fruit vine fruit fruit dying of 
per vine wilt 
2% chlordane .......... 79.8 14.3 348 3.3 92 
2% lindane ............. 214.4 56.3 812 8.0 34 
110.3 30.3 519 4.7 102 
153.2 36.2 635 6.6 54 
2% dieldrin ............. 249.7 57.7 846 8.6 35 
2% lindane plus 2% 

Dilan & 2% DDT 207.0 57.3 726 7.6 13 
93.5 23.4 375 3.9 
73.9 16.3 184.3 — 
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“YOUNG FOODSTERS” 
ELECT SMITH 


Robert Smith, popular executive of the 
Dole Sales Company, has been elected 
President of the “Young Foodsters”, an 
organization of San Francisco executives 
representing various segments of the 
food industry. Mr. Smith succeeds John 
Levinsohn of S & W Fine Foods as Presi- 
dent, Other officers elected are: Robert 
LeBaron, Clyde LeBaron Company, Vice- 
President; Edward Osgood, DePue Ware- 
house Company, Secretary; and Irvin 
Gibbs, Soule-Gibbs Company, Treasurer. 

One of the many successful activities 
recently initiated by the organization is 
a series of panel discussions in which 
current problems facing the food busi- 
ness are discussed with important execu- 
tives representing various phases of the 
food industry. Mr. Levinsohn is Chair- 
man of this particular activity. 


TIDEWATER CANNERS ELECT 


All officers of the Tidewater Canners 
Association of Virginia were reelected 
at the Annual Meeting. They are: Mar- 
vin A. Smith, Lancaster Canning Com- 
pany, Whitestone, President; C. L. Ham- 
mack, Port Royal, Vice-President; 
Robert A. Harris, Jr., Kinsale Canning 
Company, Kinsale, Secretary-Treasurer. 


SHOUSE RESIGNS 
BEAN ACCOUNTS 


Earl H. Shouse, Pittsburgh food 
broker has decided to go out of the bean 
business and resigned all of the dry bean 
accounts held by the firm, some of which 
they have represented in the Pittsburgh 
sales area for a number of years. In 
inuking the announcement Mr. Shouse 
stated that “all his accounts are old 
established firms and very reliable” and 
‘he action is prompted entirely due to 
the decision to go out of the dry bean 


ness, 


T° AINING COURSE COMPLETED 
AT N.C.A. LAB. 


Western Branch Laboratory of 
th National Canners Association at 
B ley, Calif., has just completed a 
¢ of training for food technicians, 

tivity not possible in the old quar- 

: San Francisco. The installation 
iipment originally planned for the 
n aboratory has recently been com- 
re. there having been a few items 
Wi makers were unable to deliver 
¢ Numerous visitors have been 
Ci 2 of late, many from Europe, with 
-<change of information very grati- 
1) to director J, Russell Esty. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


GAIR APPOINTMENTS 


Hubert A. Downing, Division Man- 
ager of the company’s Cleveland plant, 
has been appointed Division Manager of 
the Fort Niagara Corrugated Box Divi- 
sion at North Tonawanda, New York, 
succeeding Edward V. Patrician, who 
died suddenly on February 29. Frank 
E. Newton, Sales Manager of the Boston 
Division, succeeds Mr. Downing at Cleve- 
land. John D. Mullins becomes Sales 
Manager of the Boston Division. 


SWEDISH VISITOR IMPRESSED 


Torsten Vinell, president of the Gen- 
eral Export Association of Sweden, was 
a mid-April visitor to San Francisco, 
Calif., calling on business men in many 
lines in an effort to stimulate the move- 
ment of more Swedish goods to this 
country. He said that Sweden would 
like to buy more fruits and cotton from 
California and expressed the hope that 
the general trend toward lower tariffs 
would continue. He was impressed by 
the size of the canning industry here and 
its marked efficiency. 


FOOD MAN JOINS DISTILLERS 


Arthur F. Lane, for the past five years 
Traffic Manager of S & W Fine Foods, 
Inc., has been appointed General Traffic 
Manager of Park & Tilford Distillers 
Corporation. Prior to joining S & W he 
was Assistant Traffic Manager of Todd 
Shipyards Corporation for four years 
and for 15 years served in various 
traffic department positions at Standard 
Brands. He makes his home in Ridge- 
wood, New Jersey. 


FOOD MACHINERY REPORT 


The annual report of the Food Mach- 
ery & Chemical Corp., of San Jose, Calif., 
indicated that this concern in 1951 had 
the largest sales of any year in peace- 
time history and that it earned more 
money than in any previous year. Sales 
for the year were $146,060,006, compared 
with $96,744,812 in 1950. Net income 
was $9,745,779, equal after preferred 
dividends to $4.01 a common share, 
— $7,728,000, or $3.34 a share in 

50. 


U.S. TO SELL CANNERY 


Department of the Interior is seeking 
U. S. bidders for a canning plant on 
Samoa. The plant, formerly operated 
by the Wilbur-Ellis Co., was bought by 
the government to prevent its sale to a 
foreign company and removal of the 
equipment from the island. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior seeks to sell or lease 
the plant to an American company. 


FRANK HAMACHEK III 
HEADS VINER FIRM 


With the election of Frank Hamachek 
III to the Presidency, active management 
of the Frank Hamachek Machine Com- 
pany, well know manufacturers of hull- 
ing equipment, of Kewaunee, Wisconsin, 
passes on to the third generation. 
Frank’s election follows the death of his 
father, Frank Hamachek, Jr., on Feb- 
ruary 1 of this year, who himself suc- 
ceeded his father, Frank Hamachek, Sr., 
founder of the business in 1880. Mr. 
Hamachek, Sr. died in 1935. Brothers 
Richard and Ogden, both University of 
Wisconsin graduate mechanical engi- 
neers, as is Frank, complete the third 
generation management team. E. W. 
Classon, an uncle, continues as Secretary 
while V. Albert Hamachek, also an uncle, 
who has been inactive in the business for 
some years, continues as Vice-President. 

In recent weeks two additions have 
been made to the staff, William F. Irving, 
who is a grandson of Frank Hamachek, 
Sr., and a University of Illinois man, has 
recently joined the organization. Nate 
Hughes, of Berlin, Wisconsin, who has 
grown up in sales and service to the 
canning industry, will represent the firm 
in the Midwest states. A number of 
years ago Nate was associated with the 
Berlin Chapman Company of Berlin, and 
more recently, had established his own 
business in canning equipment. His was 
one of the casualties of the materials 
situation. Harry H. Howeth, who has 
had more than 30 years of service with 
the company, continues as Eastern repre- 
sentative; with Bert W. Nevins in the 
Far West; and Frank J. Bott handling 
the line in several of the mountain states 
with headquarters at Ogden, Utah. 


HONEYWELL ADDS 26 TO 
FIELD SALES STAFF 


Twenty-six sales engineers who re- 
cently completed a 13-weeks intensive 
training course in instrument mainte- 
nance at the company’s Brown training 
school in Philadelphia, have been added 
to the field sales staff of the Industrial 
Division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Company. 


ENTERS BROKER FIELD 


L. E. Harrah, associated with Lewis- 
Hubbard Corp., Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, wholesale grocers, for more than 
20 years, is resigning as general man- 
ager of the company to enter the broker- 
age field. He has acquired the interests 
of T. L. Jamerson, Sr., in the Jameston 
Brokerage Co. of Charleston, which, 
effective May 1, will operate as Jamer- 
son-Harrah Company, a partnership be- 
tween Mr. Harrah and T. L. Jamer- 
son, Jr, 
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New Office Building, Hungerford Packing Co., Hungerford, Pa. 


BILL FREE IN 
NEW OFFICE BUILDING 


The lettering over the door of a mod- 
ern new office building just off the York 
Road at Hungerford, Pennsylvania, reads 
“Hungerford Packing Company”. Many 
know the firm better as just plain “Bill 
Free”, for many years Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Canners Association, and 
active in the National Association. Many 
more, know him as the producer of the 
famous “York County Dutch” brand of 
foods, a packer of high quality beans, 
tomatoes, and one of the very few pack- 
ers of onions. A year or so ago this 
firm began packing the famed “Joan of 
Are” brand of kidney beans under con- 
tract with the Illinois Canning Company. 


But we started telling you about this 
new office building. It was built in the 
summer of 1951. The firm moved in on 
December 10. It’s the kind of office all 
of us dream about and hope some day 
we'll have. The building of one story 
construction, is built of Butlar stone. It 
is 42 x 73 feet across the front. It is as 
modern and beautiful inside as the photo- 
graph shows the outside to be. On the 
left, as the visitor enters the picture 
door, is the large general office running 
the full depth of the building. A corri- 
dor running from the general offices 
down the length of the building, sepa- 
rates five private offices and one large 
conference room, furnished with excel- 
lent good taste, and with an eye for 
comfort as well as beauty. 


But Bill has attained more than the 
office of his dreams. He has associated 
with him two fine sons. Bill Jr., has full 
charge of the plant and carries on his 
Dad’s policy of strict attention to sani- 
tation and streamlined operation. Bob 
spends more time in the new office taking 
care of purchasing, wrestling with gov- 
ernment orders, and other necessary 
problems of management. Other mem- 
bers of the management team include 
Ed Laucks, in charge of sales, and 
George Thumser, who is responsible for 
quality control. C. W. Collins, in charge 
of raw products, occupies the fifth pri- 
vate office in the new building, 
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PACKAGE MUST BE FRIENDLY 
AS A PUPPY, 
BIRDS EYE OFFICIAL SAYS 


The future of the packaging industry 
is limited only by men’s imaginations, 
Howard F. Lochrie, advertising and sales 
promotion manager for the Birds Eye 
Division of General Foods Corporation, 
declared last week at the 21st National 
Packaging Conference and Exposition in 
the Atlantic City Auditorium, sponsored 
by the American Management Associa- 
tion. Mr. Lochrie spoke on “Packaging for 
the Self-Service Market of Tomorrow.” 

Describing the package as the “arbiter 
of a product’s fortune,” Mr. Lochrie said 
that in a_ self-service store anyone’s 
package has to be honest, informative, 
persuasive, and alivé enough to reach 
clear into the consumer’s home. 

Because a package has to talk from 
its cramped space among 3 or 4 thousand 
other packages on the shelves of the 
typical self-service market, it must have 
a friendliness all its own to survive the 
keen competition, according to Mr. 
Lochrie. “The food package should be 
as friendly and sincere as a puppy:in a 
pet store window,” he declared. 


CONVENIENCE IS IMPORTANT 

“Convenience” is the most important 
watchword in packaging, said the Birds 
Eye official. The success his company 
has enjoyed with its packages, he said, 
is due in a great measure to recognition 
of this watchword. 

“There’s a gold mine waiting for some- 
one who will promote home freezers fast 
enough so that frozen foods can be sold 
by the case for family use,” he declared. 
“Then we could turn to packaging a 
‘dinner assortment,’ a ‘vegetable assort- 
ment,’ and other assortments for the con- 
venience of the housewife. Perhaps we 
could economize on the wrappings of the 
case goods. Passing on that economy in 
packaging would be a great service to the 
household.” 

He said that statistics show that 
American families are getting smaller, 
and that there is now a demand for the 
fractional package, such as that intro- 
duced so successfully by cracker produc- 
ers in which several small film-wrapped 
packages come within a mother package. 
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BILL FREE 


EDWARD MACKAY CHACE 
TO RECEIVE NICOLAS APPERT 
MEDAL 


The Nicholas Appert Award, bestowed 
by the Chicago Section of the Institute 
of Food Technologists for outstanding 
achievement in the field of food tech- 
nology, this year goes to Edward Mac- 
Kay Chace. 

Characterized as the “dean of citrus 
products technology in the United 
States,” Edward MacKay Chace has 
devoted a lifetime of service to food 
technology. He was born at Havana, 
N. Y. (now Montour Falls) in 1874 and 
attended grade and high schools in 
Washington, D. C. 

Courses in chemistry at George Wash- 
ington University and study of Law at 
the National University Law School 
(LLB, 1906, LLM, 1907) prepared him 
well for his role in the food industry. 


Mr. Chace retired from the U.S.D.A. in 
1944 after 41 years of continuous service. 
In 1908, he was sent to Sicily by the U.S. 
Bureau of Plant Industry to survey the 
citrus fruit and citrus products business 
there. Application of his observations 
plus extensive research into citrus by- 
products laid the foundation for the vast 
citrus technology of Florida, California, 
Texas, and Arizona. 


Work by Mr. Chace was instrumental] 
in establishing the fundamental stand- 
ards of maturity for many fruits and 
vegetables, and particularly for the 
citrus industry. At his recommendation, 
a laboratory was established in 1912 at 
Los Angeles to carry out the standard- 
ization work. Many of these standards 
formed the basis for food processing 
operations under the Federal Food and 
Drug Laws. 

Mr. Chace extended his studies to the 
effect of ethylene gas on fruits, walnuts, 
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EDWARD MACKAY CHACE 


and certain vegetables; canning and by- 
products of other fruits and vegetables; 
food control chemistry; essential oils; 
preservation of foods by freezing; and 
dehydration of fruits and vegetables. His 
scientific publications on these subjects 
are numerous. 

High official recognition came to him 
in the closing years of his service with 
the Federal government. In 1943, Mr. 
Chace was detailed to the Office of 
Economic Warfare. He was sent -to 
Brazil to strengthen the agricultural ties 
of the United States and its Latin 
American neighbors by means of tech- 
nological advice. 

A charter member of the I.F.T., Mr. 
Chace has held the office of vice-presi- 
dent. He served as a councilor for the 
American Chemical Society and was 
awarded its 50 year membership certi- 
ficate. He also has held membership in 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 

His valued service to the food industry 
profoundly qualify him for the Nicholas 
Appert award for “pre-eminence in and 
contribution to the field of food tech- 
nology.” The award will be presented 
in June during the 1952 Annual Meeting 
of the IFT at Grand Rapids. 


ENTOMA 


The 1951-52 edition of “Entoma,” a 
directory of insect and plant pest con- 
trol, edited by George S, Lankford of the 
University of Maryland, is being dis- 
tri ited by the American Association of 
Economie Entomologists at a cost of 
-) per copy. This 450 page book is a 
nics. valuable guide and aid to those 
intc costed in pest control. It contains 


cou\ce and ever ready information on 
Insc. .cides, fungicides, herbicides, dilu- 
ent, emulsifiers, and safety measures 
for \andling insecticides, antidotes for 
economie poisoning, ete. The book may 


be \htained from George S. Lankford, 
“cor, University of Maryland, College 
Pack, Maryland. 
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Migh Capacity Produetion 


Pumpkin and Squash 
Plus a Top Quality Pack 


DIAMOND 
PUMPKIN WASHER 


Revolving heavy-duty 
reel which imerses and 
tumbles the product 
in water tank. 


DIAMOND 
PUMPKIN WILTER 


A series of five cylinders 
in which the product is 
pre-cooked and water 
squeezed out. 


DIAMOND 
PUMPKIN 
CUTTER 


4 Cuts product into uni- 
form crescent shaped 
pieces of uniform thick- 
ness desired to insure 
even wilting. 


DIAMOND PUMPKIN 
SQUEEZER 
Tapered screw gradually compres- 
ses product and elimi- 
nates excess water. 


CRCO-AYARS PLUNGER FILLER 


Accurately measures and fills pumpkin and squash 


in tin or glass containers. 
Distributed Exclusively by 


CHISHOLM -RYDER CO.m. 


OF 
Everything FOR:THE- FOOD: PROCESSOR: 


Chisholm-Ryder Company of Peansyhania Ayars Machine Company 


AN AFFILIATE A SUBSIDIARY 214 
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WASHINGTON 


PRICE PROCEDURE FOR FIRMS 
OPERATING BELOW CAPACITY 


OPS on April 15 issued Amendment 4 
to General Overriding Regulation 10, 
which provides a formula for firms ap- 
plying for price relief because of high 
costs resulting from operating below 
capacity. Formerly GOR 10 provided 
that this condition did not provide a basis 
for requesting price relief. Amendment 
4 corrects this inequity. This provision 
could be important to canners in the 
event of crop failure. However, in the 
same amendment OPS devised the regu- 
lation to provide that new prices so ob- 
tained must be in line with competition. 
Previously the regulation had read “Sub- 
stantially” in line with competition. On 
the surface, at least, this provision seems 
to eliminate any advantage obtained by 
the other provision. The amendment also 
provides for a situation in which there 
are no sellers of a similar commodity. 
In this case the adjusted ceiling price 
must be in line with the ceiling prices of 
other commodities established under the 
regulation applicable to the commodity. 


UNLIMITED USE OF 
BLACKPLATE PROPOSED 


A proposal to free blackplate from 
control thus allowing its unlimited use 
in all consumer products is being con- 
sidered by the National Production 
Authority, Department of Commerce, at 
the suggestion of the Tin Plate Indus- 
try Advisory Committee. 


Blackplate currently is under control 
for all uses. However, under a proposed 
amendment to Order M-25, it could be 
used without limit in cans, but would re- 
main under control for other consumer 
products, including pots, pans and kithen- 
ware. Industry members in meeting 
April 10th declared blackplate is in plen- 
tiful supply, and questioned the need for 
any controls. 


NPA officials said they would report at 
the next committee meeting whether 
blackplate can be freed for all uses. 


NPA officials said an order taking con- 
trol off most secondary tin mill products 
probably would be issued soon. 


NPA’s Tin Mill Products Section has 
recommended that third quarter program 
determination for cans, under Order 
M-25, be established at 1,000,000 tons of 
productionplate. This would be an in- 
crease of 50,000 tons over an earlier 
determination for the quarter. 


EXEMPT FROM PRICE CONTROL 


Canned Maine soft shell clams have 
been exempted from price control by 
Amendment 14 to SOR 7, effective 
April 12. 
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MEHREN RESIGNS OPS POST 


George L. Mehren, Director of the 
OPS Food & Restaurant Division, has 
submitted his resignation effective June 
30. He has served as head of the Divi- 
sion since July 1951. 

Jerry Foytik, Economist in the Food 
Division, left recently to return to his 
post as Assistant Professor of Econom- 
ics at the University of California. 


EXEMPT ARTICHOKES 


Office of Price Stabilization has re- 
moved canned artichokes from price con- 
trol. Last year’s pack was small, the 
agency said, and not more than 50,000 
cases will be canned this year. 


HIGH QUALITY PLATE REQUIRED 
FOR CAN MANUFACTURE 


S. L. Flugge, director of metal con- 
tainer research, Research Division of 
Continental Can Company, addressed the 
April 14 meeting of the Pittsburgh, Pa. 
branch of the Association of Iron and 
Steel Engineers on the subject, “Plate 
Qualities Required in Can Manufacture.” 

The dinner meeting was held at the 
University Club in Pittsburgh, following 
a tour by the Association’s members of 
Continental’s metal container plant in 
the city. Mr. Flugge’s address was con- 
cerned principally with the advances 
made by can manufacturers and steel 
suppliers in increasing the quality of 
plate used in making metal containers. 

Since the finished container is depend- 
ent upon the quality of materials used, 
can manufacturers have given increased 
attention to specifications for metal 
plate, and to the development and use of 
quality control systems and procedures. 

Mr. Flugge stressed the necessity for 
determining quality in accordance with 
the demands of the consumer, A close 
relationship between the can-maker and 
the packer has made it possible to bring 
consumer requirements to the attention 
of plate-suppliers, he said. In addition, 
an equally close relationship between the 
can-maker and steel-supplier has made it 
possible to transmit findings of the can- 
ner to the steel-supplier, without loss of 
time and effort. 

He outlined changes in specifications 
made necessary by shortages of plate 
supply, and described the efforts made by 
the industry in providing adequate sub- 
stitutes in plate specifications and enam- 
els to meet changing end-use require- 
ments. 

He concluded by saying, “The ability 
of an industry to survive depends upon 
its ability to change with changes in 
demands. We have good reason to be- 
lieve that our industries (can-making 
and steel) will be able to meet success- 
fully the changes in requirements that 
the future may bring.” 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


APRIL 27-30, 1952—60th Anniversary 
Convention & Exposition, U. S. Whole- 
sale Grocers Association, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, 


MAY 7-9, 1952—7th Industrial Waste 
Conference, Purdue University, Memo- 
rial Union, Lafayette, Ind. 


MAY 19, 1952—Spring Meeting, Ad- 
ministrative Council, National Canners 
Association, 11383-20th Street, North- 
west, Washington, D. C. 


MAY 20, 1952—Spring Meeting, Board 
of Directors, National Canners Associa- 
tion, 1133-20th Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 

JUNE 8-12, 1952— Annual Meeting, 


Institute of Food Technologists, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


JUNE 9-10, 1952—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners 
Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JULY 9-10, 1952— Annual Meeting, 
National Kraut Packers Association, Ca- 
tawba Cliffs Beach Club, near Port Clin- 
ton, Ohio. 


OCTOBER 23-25, 1952—Annual Meet- 
ing, Florida Canners Association, Casa 
Blanca Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


NOVEMBER 3-4, 1952—Annual Con- 


vention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners Asso- 


ciation, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
Illinois Canners Association, Bismarck 
Hotel, Chicago, 


NOVEMBER 10-11, 1952 — 48th An- 
nual Convention, Wisconsin Canners 
Association, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 


Association, Park © 


1952 — Annual 4 


Convention, Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion, French Lick Springs Hotel, French — 


Lick, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 24-25, 1952—38th An- _ 


nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 


Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- ~ 


burg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1952—Fall Meeting, — 


Michigan Canners Association, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1952—Annual Con- 


vention, Ohio Canners Association, The 
Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952—Annual Cun- 


vention, Tri-State Packers Association, © 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952—67th Annual 
Convention, New York State Canners & 


Freezers Association, Hotel Statler, Buf- 


falo, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 6, 1952 — Fall Meeting, | 
Illinois Canners Association, Bismarck | 


Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
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ATTENTION: TOMATO CANNERS: 


ABOUT THE E-Z 


° ADJUST PULPER 
Give 


1. No down-time in making ad- 
justments to regulate moisture in 
pomace. 


2. Eliminates waste of raw stock. 


3. Produces more. One E-Z Adjust produces 
twice the volume of ordinary pulpers of 
comparable size. 

4. Lower power costs: Model “A” - 25-50 
tons per hour capacity with 10 hp motor. 
Model “B’—12-15 tons per hour with 7% 
hp motor. 


; 5. High quality maintained. Immediate ad- 
E-Z Adjust Pulper justment gives effective control over quality 
of product. 


227-235 East South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made % Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 57 years of 
basket making. 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to 
supply your baskets 
/ treated with PLASTEX 
to help control flat 
sour bacteria in toma- 
toes and to lengthen 
the useful life of 
hampers. 


Write for Full 
Information 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


"lanters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Portsmouth Virginia 


= 
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Their use means a larger profit for the can- 
ner because they thresh peas more efficient- 
ly and permit the packer to get a pack of 
better quality. 


Our entire organization specializes in the 
manufacture and service of Hulling Ma- 
chinery for the threshing of Green Peas, 
Lima Beans and similar products. We do 
not make any other class of Machinery to 
divide our efforts. All of our efforts are 
devoted to serving the Canning and Freez- 
ing Industries. 


MACHINE COMPANY 
“KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN | 
BLISHED 1820 - INCORPORATED 192 


i PEA AND BEAN ISTS 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION—Last week this 
column ventured the opinion that the 
time was approaching when distributors 
would be forced back into the market, 
and while no forward buying may be 
expected, inventory positions would 
necessitate a frequent, steady stream of 
small replacement orders in lieu of vol- 
ume orders. It’s encouraging to note 
that this spark of life has already been 
generated. True, it’s the type of busi- 
ness that costs money for everybody con- 
cerned, including the consumer, and 
many, many times results in the loss of 
business simply because the item is tem- 
porarily not on the shelf. But it’s to be 
preferred, at least, to the stagnant con- 
dition of the market these past few 
months. 


PEAS—Peas are one item that ap- 
parently will not share too heavily in 
this replacement business before new 
pack. Barring extreme and certain 
weather damage during the growing sea- 
son, distributors will just naturally go 
slow on this item until new pack totals 
are more certain. The pattern is well 
defined in the early season packs of spin- 
ach and asparagus. 


TOMATOES—In recent weeks a few 
lots of tomatoes have been uncovered 
here in the Tri-States with the result 
that the market has been comparatively 
on the weak side. Last week, for in- 
stance, a local broker was amazed to 
learn that one of his smaller packers 
still had a lot of some 10,000 cases. But 
those reports are getting fewer and fur- 
ther between, and if there are any more 
tomatoes in hiding in sizable amounts, 
they are being kept pretty well hidden 
at this time, and the market is strength- 
ening accordingly. This continued short- 
age of tomatoes year after year, isn’t 
helping the overall consumption trend of 
tomatoes, as consumers learn to do 
without. 


JUICES—Grapefruit juice continues 
deplorably weak with prices well below 
cost, and this situation is having its 
effect on blended juice. Orange juice 
continues to hold its own. The pack of 
all three up to April 5 of 25,693,386 
cases, continues well below the same date 
a year ago of 34 million cases, as also 
does total movement of 17,758,000 cases 
compared to 23 million cases a year ago. 
Stocks of 11% million cases are about a 
million cases below the 12% million cases 
held April 7, 1951. 

Conversely, leading packers of pine- 
apple juice raised prices on that item 
during the week from $2.25 to $2.37% 
on the 46 ounce size. 


FISH—The Maine sardine season 
legally opened on April 15 but there is 
little activity in the canneries with the 
fish running disappointingly small. 
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MARKET NEWS 


West Coast tuna canners and fisher- 
men are not apt to receive too favorably 
the proposal of the Japanese tuna indus- 
try to reduce their shipments of tuno to 
the United States by approximately 50 
per cent, if U. S. interests will withdraw 
their support of the 3c a pound duty now 
being studied by Congress. Actually the 
House has already passed legislation to 
that effect, and the Senate has it under 
consideration. The argument that such 
an import policy is not compatable to 
our overall foreign policy is not apt to 
persuade the U. S. tuna industry that it 
should be the scapegoat. That natural 
inclination in itself may indicate the 
weakness of the overall foreign policy. 


Last year Japan exported to this coun- 
try some 35 million pounds of fresh and 
frozen tuna, and about 1% million cases 
of canned tuna. The Japanese propose 
to cut these exports to about 15 million 
pounds of raw duty free tuna, and 1 mil- 
lion cases of canned tuna. 


ACREAGE—The Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics late last week released 
figures indicating an intended acreage 
decrease of 2 per cent on snap beans and 
increases of 8 per cent and 10 per cent 
for corn and cabbage for kraut respec- 
tively, compared to 1951 plantings. This 
information is based on reports received 
from processors late in March and early 
in April. In issuing the reports BAE 
emphasizes they are to assist growers 
and processors generally in making such 
other changes in their plans as may ap- 
pear advisable, and that the acreage 
actually planted in 1952 may turn out 
to be larger or smaller than now in- 
dicated, because of weather conditions, 
price changes, labor supply, financial 
conditions and the effect of the report 
itself upon processors’ actions. 


SNAP BEANS—If these early season 
acreage prospects materialize, the 1952 
plantings of snap beans for canning, 
freezing and other processing will total 
126,840 acres. This compares with a 
revised estimate of 130,100 acres planted 
in 1951 and a 1941-50 average planting 
of 129,570 acres. 


Abandonment of planted acreage aver- 
aged about 5 per cent annually during 
the past 10 years. If this loss is as- 
sumed for 1952, about 121,000 acres 
would be harvested in 1952. This com- 
pares with a revised estimate of 125,700 
acres harvested in 1951 and a 1941-50 
average of 123,200 acres. 


The harvest of 121,000 acres, with a 
yield in line with the 10-year average of 
1.76 tons, would result in a production 
of 213,000 tons. The revised estimate of 
the 1951 production is 276,630 tons, while 
the 10-year average production is 215,500 
tons. On the same basis the pack, basis 
24 No. 2s, would amount to approxi- 
mately 18,000,000 cases compared to a 
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1951 pack of 19,446,000 cases and a ten 
year average pack of 18,384,000 cases. 

By states the largest increase is in 
New York, where 32,200 acres are in- 
dicated, an increase of 15 per cent over 
the 28,000 planted in 1951, and a 65 per 
cent increase. over the ten-year average 
of 19,580 acres. This acreage, the largest 
in any one state, is approximately 2% 
times that of the next largest states of 
Wisconsin and Maryland. Wisconsin, ac- 
cording to the report, will plant 13,200 
acres in 1952, 4 per cent above the 12,700 
acres planted in 1951, and 14 per cent 
above the ten-year average of 11,540 
acres, Maryland in 1952 will plant 12,- 
500 acres, 86 per cent of the 14,600 acres 
planted in 1951 and 9 per cent above the 
11,490 ten-year average acreage. The 
only increase noted in the Far-West is 
in Colorado where the 1952 acreage of 
1700 acres, will be upped 13 per cent 
over the 1500 acres planted in 1951, and 
18 per cent over the ten-year average of 
1440 acres. Oregon will plant 6700 acres 
or 91 per cent of 1951, and 33 per cent 
over the ten-year average, while Wash- 
ington’s 2000 acres are 80 per cent of 
1951 and 12 per cent below the ten-year 
average. Important reductions are noted 
in the South. Florida’s 7500 acres are 
but 72 per cent of 1951 and 30 per cent 
below the ten-year average. North Caro- 
lina will plant 1300 acres, the same as 
1951, but 28 per cent below the ten-year 
average. South Carolina is reduced to 
50 per cent of 1951 and 61 per cent below 
the ten-year average, with Georgia 
planting but 10 per cent of the ten-year 
average, 


CORN—If these early season acreage 
prospects materialize, the 1952 plantings 
of sweet corn for canning, freezing and 
other processing will total 505;870 acres. 
This compares with a revised estimate 
of 468,300 acres planted in 1951 and a 
1941-50 average planting of 501,030 
acres. 


Abandonment of planted acreages 
averaged about 7 per cent annually dur- 
ing the past 10 years.. If this loss is 
assumed for 1952, about 470,000 acres 
would be harvested in 1952.. This com- 
pares with a revised estimate of 432,400 
acres harvested in 1951 and a 1941-50 
average of 466,970 acres.’ 


The harvest of 470,000 acres, with a 
yield in line with the 10-year average of 
2.53 tons would result in a production of 
about 1,189,000 tons. The revised esti- 
mate of the 1951 production is 1,212,000 
tons while the 1941-50 average produc- 
tion was 1,174,000 tons. On the same 
basis, the pack, basis 24 No. 2s, would 
amount to just short of 28 million cases 
compared to 25,576,000 cases in 1951 and 
a ten year average of 27,687,000 cases. 

Largest increase in corn acreage will 
occur in the State of Washington, the 
16,100 acres intended being 23 per cent 
above the 1951 planting, and 43 per cent 
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average. 


Other large 
increases are noted in the Northwest. 
; Oregon’s 16,300 acres will be 14 per cent 
above 1951 and 111 per cent above the 


above the ten-year average. 


ten-year average, while Utah’s 7,200 
acres will be 14 per cent above last year, 
and 116 per cent above the ten year 
Idaho with 12,400 acres will 
plant 7 per cent more than last year and 
83 per cent more than the ten-year aver- 
age. In Wisconsin, the leading corn 
State, 111,700 acres represents 9 per cent 
above last year and 23 per cent above 
the ten-year average, while Minnesota’s 
89,600 acres represents 8 per cent above 
last year and 7 per cent above the ten- 
year average. Illinois, the third largest 
State, will plant 68,200 acres or 6 per 
cent more than last year, but only 98 
per cent of the ten-year average. Mary- 
- land will plant 36,000 acres or 9 per cent 
over last year but only 87 per cent of 
the ten-year average. 


CABBAGE FOR KRAUT—The acre- 
age of kraut cabbage in prospect for con- 
tracting in 1952, including packers own 
plantings, is about 10 per cent more than 
was planted under contract in 1951 and 
nearly 16 per cent more than the 10- 
year average. If these early season pros- 
pects materialize, the 1952 contract 
plantings for kraut will total 11,310 
acres compared with 10,300 acres in 1951 
and an average of 9,760 acres for the 
1941-50 period. 

; Most packers usually purchase a sub- 
stantial portion of their kraut cabbage 


requirements on the open market in ad- 
dition to quantities obtained from their 
contract acreage. At this time, informa- 
tion is not available regarding the ton- 
nage that kraut packers intend to pur- 
chase on the open market in 1952. Last 
year the open market acreage repre- 
sented about 35 per cent of the total 
planted acreage. For the preceding 10- 
year period, it averaged around 49 per 
cent of the total. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Remains On Quiet Side — Steadier 
Tone To Tomatoes — Eastern Spinach Pack 
Continues To Lag — ‘‘Trades’”’ In Peas Ex- 
pected — Citrus Easier — Pineapple Juice 
Advances — Improved Movement Of Cling 
Peaches — Japanese Interests Bargain On 
Tuna Import Deal—Salmon Canners Encoun- 
ter Difficulty In Lining Up Union Contracts 
—Maine Sardine Season Opens. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, April 17, 1952 


THE SITUATION—A further easing 
in canner quotations for grapefruit juice 
and blended citrus juices furnished the 
chief news of the week, insofar as can- 
ned foods prices are concerned. Volume 
of trading remained on the quiet side 
during the period, with new pack prog- 


ress reports vieing with carryover liquid- 
ation in holding buyer interest. Tomato 
products continued to show a little easi- 
ness. Canners of nationally-advertised 
pineapple juice advanced their prices, 
reflecting a better sales position on this 
juice. 

THE OUTLOOK — Irregularity in 
commodity markets, reflecting the im- 
proved truce outlook in Korea, is in- 
creasingly constituting a factor in dis- 
tributor inventory planning,.for the cur- 
rent and third quarters of the year. With 
few exceptions, the supply position and 
outlook remain favorable, and hence re- 
placement buying will continue limited to 
prompt and near-term needs. 


TOMATOES—Carryover holdings of 
tomatoes continue to move into distribut- 
ing channels in moderate volume, and 
more canners are getting to the bottom 
of the pile. Pricewise, a somewhat 
steadier tone is reported in the East, and 
the same holds true in the midwest and 
California in the case of whole tomatoes. 
Products, however, are somewhat soft, 
reflecting fairly heavy packer holdings. 
Catsup prices were reduced during the 
week in the East, the cut amounting to 
per dozen. 


SPINACH—Eastern spring pack con- 


‘tinues to lag, due to limited supplies of 


raw stock, but packers look for an early 
turn for the better. Meanwhile, Ozark 
canners are quoting spring pack fancy 
spinach on the basis of $1.15 for 2s, $1.65 
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MARKET NEWS 


for 2%s, and $5.00 for 10s, f.o.b. can- 
nery, shipment when packed. 


PEAS—With new pack peas expected 
to begin rolling off the production lines 
early in June, distributors are of the 
opinion that more “trades” can .be 
worked on carryover stocks as canners 
must clear warehouse space for the 1952 
pack. Midwestern canners are offering 
standard ungraded sweets, 303s at $1.10, 
with extra standards at $1.15. Fancy 
4-sieve sweets, 303s, are reported avail- 
able at $1.35, with 3-sieve at $1.45, f.o.b. 
midwestern canneries. On No .2s, stand- 
ard 4-sieve Alaskas are offered out of 
the midwest at $1.10, f.o.b. Offerings of 
No. 10s, midwest packs, include standard 
5-sieve Alaskas at $6.50, with fancy 2- 
sieve sweets at $10 and extra standard 
2-sieve sweets at $8.50, all f.o.b. 
canneries, 


CORN—Jobbers and chains are work- 
ing against current stocks and were not 
in the market for replacement supplies 
in any volume. The price position in first 
hands, however, remains steady, under 
the influence of a sound statistical 
position. 


CITRUS EASES—A reduction in 
grapefruit juice featured the market 
this week, with current offerings now 
held at 70 cents per dozen on 2s, with 
46-ounce at $1.50. On blended juice, the 
market is down to 77% cents and $1.70, 
respectively. Orange juice remains un- 
changed at 90 cents for 2s and $1.95 for 
46-ounce. No change is reported on seg- 
ments or on citrus salad, both of which 
have been meeting with a fair call. 


PINEAPPLE JUICE UP—In a con- 
tramovement to citrus juices, leading 
Hawaiian canners during the week ad- 
vanced their list prices on pineapple juice 
by 12% cents per dozen on 46-ounce, 
bringing the market up to $2.37%. 
Movement in pineapple juice has been 
holding up well, and canners are re- 
ported in a favorable position supply- 
wise. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—An im- 
proved movement in cling peaches is re- 
ported, with many chains and supers 
using this old reliable as a “leader” in 
canned foods sales. No change in the 
price position in California is reported, 
however. Cocktail continues to move out 
in good volume under the stimulus of 
broader consumer demand which followed 
the price cut earlier in the year. There 
has been no change reported in the apri- 
cot situation, with buying interest 
limited. Some price shading is reported 
in pears in some quarters on the Coast, 
but little buying interest is reported. 


TUNA—Japanese tuna interests are 
reported moving in an effort to rational- 
ize their export position to this country. 
Reports from California are to the effect 
that Coast packers are in receipt of a 
proposal from Japan whereby exporters 
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in that country would halve their tuna 
shipment to the United States if the 
domestic industry withdraws its petition 
for a 3-cents per pound duty. Meanwhile, 
a good demand has continued in tuna, 
and the price position has held firm on 
both the domestic and imported packs. 


SALMON —Interest is centering prin- 
cipally upon the difficulties canners are 
encountering in getting their union con- 
tracts lined up for the coming season. 
Some canners are concentrating opera- 
tions in their lower-cost plants in Alaska 
this season in an effort to avoid having 
their product priced out of the market 
by rising production costs. Only limited 
carryover stocks remain in first hands 
on the Coast, and the market continues 
to show a steady tone on these goods, 
with only hand-to-mouth buying inter- 
est reported. 


SARDINES — Maine’s 1952 canning 
season legally opened at mid-week, but 
canners do not expect any volume pack- 
ing operations until about mid-June. 
The current run of fish off the Coast is 
poor. Carryover offerings continue at 
$9.65 per case for quarter keyless oils, 
with the stockpile in canner warehouses 
steadily dwindling as distributors cover 
ahead for their warm weather require- 
ments. California sardine canners are 
virtually withdrawn from the market, 
due to the shortness of supplies, and the 
market is nominal as to price. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Spark Of Life In Market—Indiana Tomatoes 

Offered—Corn Selling At Ceilings—Aspara- 

gus Operations Due To Start In 3 Or 4 

Weeks—Grapefruit Juice Still In Trouble— 

Pears Offered Under Lists — Inquiry For 

Peaches — Buying Pineapple Ahead — Fish 
Firm All Down The Line. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., April 17, 1952. 


THE SITUATION—There seems to be 
a spark of life beginning to generate in 
business activity as there was more trad- 
ing the past week than there has been 
for some time. There was no vigorous 
resumption of buying but the trade have 
been working so close for the past month 
or two that replacement buying to main- 
tain workable inventories has _ been 
forced upon them. 


Pineapple has come in for considerable 
attention and the past week found some 
respectable orders being placed for ship- 
ment during the next 30 to 60 days. 
Grapefruit juice is lower again as large 
unsold stocks are having their effect. 
Orange juice, on the other hand, con- 
tinues to show strength. Additional busi- 
ness on pears is evident although only 
at concessions in prices from quoted lists. 


Pressure to sell has led to further weak- 
ening in cocktail prices without stimulat- 
ing any volume buying. Green and wax 
beans also were on many short lists and 
the trade are having difficulty locating 
the type of merchandise they need. Al! 
in all the overall picture was more en- 
couraging this week. 


TOMATOES—Fancy tomato juice has 
been selling here lately at anywhere 
from $2.25 to $2.40 for 46 oz. tins with- 
out too much being offered. Despite ab- 
sence of large unsold stocks canners have 
not had too much success in pushing 
prices upward probably because the gen- 
eral tone of tomato products is not good, 
Local canners are still not offering No. 2 
tins of standard tomatoes and are hold- 
ing extra standards at $1.75 to $1.85 
with fancy 2s at $2.00 and fancy whole 
at $2.25. Tomatoes in 2% tins are very 
scarce with only a few extra standards 
available at $2.75. Standard tens are 
listed at $8.00 with extra standards at 
$8.50. Indiana canners report acreage 
contracts are coming along in fine shape 
and if such continues a heavy pack will 
be in the making this year. 


CORN—Not much to report here as 
with so little corn of any kind available 
trading is greatly restricted. Very small 
occasional lots of 303 fancy corn do show 
up now and then but many times are ocf- 
fered in combination deals with peas 
which does not set too well with the 
average buyer. Prices do not mean much 
on corn as whenever a lot does make an 
appearance it is quoted at the seller’s 
full ceiling and sold quickly without 
quibbling, 


ASPARAGUS—Local canners report 
that in most cases acreage contracts have 
been completed and operations should 
start in three to four weeks depending 
on the weather. No prices have been 


quoted as yet from local sources or from — 
California although something should 
The trade are going to sit 7 
tight until prices are named and they © 
can get a good clear picture of the en- 7 


break soon. 


tire situation. 


CITRUS—Although citrus has been 
selling fairly well since prices were re-~ 
duced grapefruit juice is still in trouble 7 
and it was no trick this week to buy 7 
fancy juice at $1.45 for 46 oz. and $.67% 7 
However, some canners are still” 
holding their prices at $1.55 to $1.60 but 
the overall market on this item is not 7 


for 2s. 


too encouraging. Fancy orange jui’ 


packed from midseason fruit is offered a 
at $1.95 with Valencia juice at $2.1) to) 
The market on segments con-~ 


$2.15. 
tinues firm. 


“NORTHWEST FRUITS — Several” 
cars of Bartlett pears were reported sold ~ 
here this week although in each case a7 


prices somewhat under quoted lists. 


Fancy 2%s have sold at $4.15 to $4.25) 


w th fancy ones at somewhere from $2.50/ 
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having considerable difficulty finding $11.00 and fancy Albacore at $14.00. Berkeley, Calif., April 17, 1952. 
5; What they need. A few small sales are Despite the very tight situation on sal- 
7 -  veported here at $2.80 for choice 2%s mon and a very difficult problem facing THE SITUATION —Canners and 
5 and $2.60 for standards. Tens and 8 oz. canners where the new pack is con- brokers report a rather quiet market for 
le ore in most demand and the most diffi- cerned, the trade are only buying as most items of California pack with prices 
" cult to locate. Cocktail is doing no better needed. Salmon, at today’s prices, is largely unchanged. Most items are still 
is and offerings of 2% choice are reported considered a luxury and is being treated available in fruits and vegetables, al- 
— at $3.15 in the face of heavy pressure to as such. Sales of California and Maine though it might be difficult for a buyer 
; sell. Ones are still holding firm at $2.10 sardines are merely routine although un- to locate cherries, for example. Canned 
we for choice and $2.15 for fancy. sold stocks are in good shape and prices fish is not plentiful, with a very close 
o P remain firm. cleanup in sight for California sardines 

d ly crops are in splendid shape 

as cut into available supplies Floods are expected in some districts, 
le rt they are al- Recipe Foods, Inc., Baltimore food owing to the unusually heavy snowfall in 
of elf sizes, In view products manufacturers, has announced the mountains, but State authorities hold 
- likelihood of ie t movement and the plans for a new two-story office building that these will be restricted to a few 
- rig Br e ye ber trade have there. Space now occupied by the com- areas and that crops for canning do not 
a fate 3 ¥ & hs ead, — ing they re- pany’s offices in its plant will be devoted promise to be in any great danger. In 
re piety hig ere ot "4 fruits are con- to the establishment of a chili sauce pro- general, acreages for canning crops are 
The new pack, which begins in cessing department. being held down wherever possible and 
an 
r’s 
RIO F 

OODS CO. INC. PEACE RIVER CAR- 

ort 
wen MERCEDES, TEXAS . . . 19 miles west of EDINBURG, TEXAS 

Harlingen, Texas on Highway 83 8 miles north of McAllen, 
uld y be 
ing BUILDING | Texas on Highway 281 
3 and EQUIPMENT 19:30 A. M. TUESDAY 10-30 A.M. WEDNESDAY| LAND. BULDINGS and 
wen offered in Entirety, Units and MAY 6 1952 3 2 . E AY EQUIPMENT Offered in 
auld Single Lots: ? MAY 7, 1952 Entirety, Units and Single 

id | Lots. 
sit 
BUILDINGS—5 Bldgs. totl. 20,704 sq. ft.; 
en- ROOM 42'x30’; BOILER HOUSE BASE 36’x36’—reinforced con- 
masonry. STORAGE WAREHOUSE 24'x12’ frame siding. 
with corrug. iron siding. igs. on leasehold property BUILDINGS. : 
wned St. —5 Bldgs. totl. 23,276 sq. ft.: PROCESSING BLDG. 
con ° St L, Brownsv., & Mex. RR. CAN NG PROCESSING BLDG. 73 (2 story); WAREHOUSE 
re- CANNING AND WAREHOUSE EQUIPMENT—Juice Extractor, found. & floors, const., corrug. ext. 
ible | Fillers, Pulpers, Pumps, Can Cooler, Fruit Elevators, Bins, PLANTS REFUSE BIN 12’x12’x20’ with conv. from process. bldg. FRUIT 
~~ detains. Can Elevators, Conveying Systs., Gravity Runways, BIN 12’x75’ with conv. to process. bldg. 
4) ev zer, Water Pumps, -gal. Stainless Steel Tanks, CANNING AND WAREHOUSE EQUIPMENT—Pasteurizer, Fin- 
Le q +5 Ds, Peel Bin, Fruit Conv. Systems, Motors, Compressors, in the lush RIO GRANDE isher, Stainless Steel Juice Pumps, Troughs, Tanks, Tubing, 
still | Hy voulie Lift for tilting trucks, Soak Tanks, Roller Eleva- VALLEY .. . ordered sold Jf Peeling Table & Bin, Fruit Washers & Bins, Can Cooler, 
but i . Brushoffs, Platform Trucks, Steel Belt, Pintle Chain, by the R. F. C Dryer Cont. Cooker, Packing Troughs, Filler, Work Tables, 

f . “rs, Switch Boxes, Exhaust Fans, Case Elevator, Silver iii Lye Tank, Scalder, Sprayers, Wash Tanks, Packing Table, 
not Box Stitcher, Labeler, Truck & Platform Scales, Weld- TERMS—Cash, Cashier’s or Certi- Centrifuge, Hydrometer, Field Boxes, Conveyor Systems, Can 
uire “ ‘luorescent Fixtures, Misc. Tools & Equipment. fied Checks made payable to Elevators, Gravity Can Tracks, Silver Stitcher, Labeler, Lift 

od & rae R.F.C. 25% Deposit—balance on Truck, Welders, Washing Fountains, Water Cooler, Water 
cred he Locomotive Type Boilers, delivery. R.F.C. reserves right Heater, Misc. Tools & Equipt. 
Water” Softening to any or all bids. [BOWLER EQUIPMENT-Two 90 hp Boilers, Burners, Pressure 
con ; 24 hours on R.E. Financing avail. Tanks, Injectors, Valves, Lubricator, Feed Pump, Water Soft- 
|CE EQUIPMENT—Desks, Tables, Chairs, Files, Elec. Cales., on Real Estate only—to respon. ener & Storage Tank. 

-' -« Writers, Mimeo., Stencil Mch., Storage Cabinets, Type- sible party. OFFICE EQUIPMENT—Desks, Tables, Chairs, Files, Typewriter, 
wrvers, Air Conditioner, Water Coolers, Room Heaters. Safe and Room Heater. 
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MARKET NEWS 


to $2.60. Other sizes and grades are off 


proportionately. However, there has been 
some activity and shipments, which is an 
improvement over the past couple of 
months. Prune plums remain short and 
those canners with stock to sell are hold- 
ing firm at $2.20 for fancy 2%s and 
$2.00 for choice. Cherries and berries 
ere closely sold up with very little 
offered. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—There is a 
constant inquiry for cling peaches in 
l'mited quantities although the trade are 


June, is expected to be a good one as all 
reports indicate the fields are in fine 
shape at the present time. 


CANNED FISH—Firmness all down 
the line is the keynote where fish is con- 
cerned although the trade are still buy- 
ing only as needed in limited quantities. 
Tuna is moving better than other items 
as the heavy consuming season is just 
ahead and the trade now have some con- 
fidence in the market. Prices are un- 


changed at $13.00 for fancy light meat, 
standard at $12.00, flakes and chunks at 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Market Quiet With Prices Largely Un- 
changed — Light Business On New Pack 
Spinach—Asparagus Pack Underway—To- 
mato Products Unsteady — Fruit Situation 
Satisfactory—46 Oz. Pineapple Juice Gets 
Price Hike — Northwest Prepares For New 
Salmon Season—Current Tuna Pack Down. 


By “Berkeley” 
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MARKET NEWS. 


canners urging that growers accept 
lower prices for such products as toma- 
toes and asparagus, outstanding field 
crops. Stocks of many items are in 
rather large supply in first hands and 
canners are hopeful of keeping prices 
at least at last season’s levels. 


SPINACH—The canning of spinach is 
moving ahead at a rapid rate, with the 
early pack of excellent quality. The 
business booked to date on the new pack 
has been comparatively light, with open- 
ing prices closely adhered to, and buyers 
evidently following out a policy of anti- 
cipating requirements but a short period 
in advance. The California acreage is 
below that of last year and the canned 
pack promises to be considerably smaller. 
Sales of No. 2 fancy during the week are 
reported largely in the range between 
$1.30 and $1.40. 


ASPARAGUS—The canning of aspar- 
agus is under way on a limited scale, but 
all plants will probably be in operation 
within the next ten days. Prices to 
growers for canning stock have not been 
decided upon, but the trade is hopeful 
that it will be around 10 cents to 11 
cents a pound. Returns to canners for 
last year’s pack are declared to be gen- 
erally inadequate. Some are preparing 
to reduce their packs this year unless 
stocks can be had at more reasonable 
figures. No opening lists have made an 
appearince so far, but some will un- 
doubtedly be brought out shortly. 


GREEN BEANS—Some California 
green beans are still unsold but stocks 
are comparatively light and it will be 
almost three months before new pack will 
be available in quantity. There has been 
a greatly improved movement of green 
beans from the Pacific Northwest in re- 
cent weeks and reports of sales there 
at less than list prices are now few and 
far between There are some indications 
that a smaller acreage will be devoted 
to green beans in California this year 


than last, but this is not an official 
estimate. 


TOMATOES — Tomato acreage con- 
tinues to be contracted for on the basis 
of $25 a ton to growers, but the acreage 
will be much smaller than last year. 
Tomato products are about the most un- 
stable items in the entire canned foods 
list with experts in the trade unable to 
agree on going prices, especially on to- 
mato paste. Several canners are offering 
and selling 6-0z. paste at $6.75, with 
others declaring that this is well below 
actual cost. One canner of a well-known 
brand recently reduced his price from 
$7.92% a case to $7.50 but confesses that 
this has produced little or no added 
business. 


FRUITS—Prices are fairly steady on 
California canned fruits and a fairly 
good movement has been had in recent 
weeks. Considerable price cutting was in 
evidence for a time on standard pears 
but this seems to be about at an end. 
Trade leaders suggest that distress lots 
of these have been about cleaned up and 
that offerings of No. 2% standard for 
less than $2.85 have about disappeared. 


PINEAPPLE—During the week the 
California Packing Corporation brought 
out a new price list on pineapple and 
pineapple juice extending the period of 
shipment to June 15. This gives buyers 
on opportunity to cover requirements 
until the summer pack becomes available. 
The only price change quoted was on 
46 oz. pineapple juice, which was ad- 
vanced to 2.37% a dozen. This change 
was made to bring the various can sizes 
into a more normal price relationship 
with one another. 


SALMON — Preparations are under 
way in the Pacific Northwest for the 
coming salmon canning season there and 
in Alaska. Stocks of old pack are badly 
broken, with sales about on this basis: 
Chinook halves, hand filled, $19.00 a 
case; chinook talls, $26.00; chum halves, 
$10.00-$11.00; coho halves, $13.00-$15.00; 


Manufacturers 
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Bridgeton 
New Jersey 


JERSEY PACKAGE COMPANY 


MURFREESBORO 


coho talls, $25.00; pink halves, $12.50; 
pink talls, $21.00; red Alaska halves, 
$18.00; sockeye halves, hand filled, 
$21.00, and sockeye halves machine filled, 
$19.50. Many of these quoted prices are 
also the ceiling prices. 


TUNA—tThe pack of tuna, mackerel 
and herring in California for January 
and February, taken as a whole, is well 
below that made in the corresponding 
months last year and fisheries experts 
suggest that mackerel may be fading out 


of the picture as is the case with the — 


sardine. During these two months in 
1952 the pack of tuna totaled but 409,- 
940 cases, against 1,083,694 cases for 
the corresponding period in 1951; the 
pack of mackerel was 53,021 cases 
against 102,898 in the two month period 
in 1951, and herring showed an output 
of 32,730 cases in 1952, against 31,906 
cases a year earlier. March reports in- 
dicate that landings of tuna for canning 
totaled 9,631 tons, against 8,698 tons in 
March, 1951, indicating an improvement 
in the catch. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Market Slow—Alabama Oyster Sea- 
son Closes. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., April 17, 1952. 


SHRIMP—The canned shrimp market 
which was somewhat bullish a few weeks 
ago during the lent demand has now 
settled down to a more sober condition. 
Sales are few and far apart which 
means that if any canner has a sizeable 
carryover he may not be able to dispose 
of it before the fall shrimp season opens 
in August. Right now distributors and 
retailers appear to show more interest 
in national and local politics than listen- 
ing to sale-talks unless the talk mentions 
a substantial cut under the market price, 
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" less than four weeks ago. 


MARKET NEWS 


The price of canned shrimp is un- 
changed—$3.15 per dozen for small; 
$3.60 for medium; $4.00 for large; and 
$4.35 for jumbo, all in 5 oz. tins, F.O.B. 
cannery. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing April 4, 1952, were: Louisiana 2,329 
barrels, including 138 barrels for can- 
ning; Mississippi 40 barrels; Alabama 
75 barrels, including 40 barrels for can- 
ning; Florida 34 barrels; and Texas 
3.882 barrels, making a total of 5,860 
barrels, which is 2,583 more barrels than 
were produced the previous week. 


As reported by all market news offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp decreased 361,180 pounds and 
were approximately 1,650,685 pounds 
Total hold- 
ings were 613,868 pounds less than one 
year ago. 

Wholesale shrimp prices this Febru- 
ary were 26.3 percent above January 
and 11.1 percent higher than during the 
same period a year earlier. 


should 
have a 2 
Course in 
this 
work” 2, 
Prepaid 
A complete, practical and up-to-date canners’ text- 
| book, answering any questions that may arise relative 
| tame to proper methods of canning. It covers every phase 
Poi of processing vegetables, fruits, fish, meats, soups, 


week ending April 5, 


Wholesale frozen shrimp prices, which 
have been steadily increasing the past 
few months, rose 4.6 percent from Janu- 
ary to February and were 6.5 percent 


j higher than a year earlier. 


The 5 canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 


4 sippi and Alabama now operating on 
shrimp reported that 1,260 standard 


cases of shrimp were canned during the 
1952, which 


brought the pack for the season to 613,- 
105, as compared to 622,802 standard 
cases packed during the same period 
last season. 


OYSTERS—The oyster season in Ala- 
bama came to a close this week, as the 
Conservation Department stopped all 
oystering in Alabama waters. 


The oyster season has not closed in 
Louisiana and Mississippi and the report 
from these two areas show that the 24 
plants at present canning oysters there 
packed 23,728 standard cases of oysters 
during the week ending April 5, 1952, 
which brought the pack for the season 
to 280,097 standard cases, as compared 
to 188,853 standard cases packed during 
the same period last season. 


Landing of oysters for the week end- 
ing April 4, 1952, were: Louisiana 22,- 
440 barrels, including 19,263 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 10,390 barrels, in- 
cluding 9,958 barrels for canning; Ala- 
bama 127 barrels; and Apalchicola, Fla., 
221 barrels, making a total of 33,178 
barrels, which is 2,269 less barrels than 
were canned the previous week. 


N.Y. WHOLESALER DIES 


George Oehler, 62, a director of 
Thomas G. McMahon Co., wholesale 
grocers of Utica, New York, died in that 
city April 18, following a short illness. 


GRAND UNION ADDS UNIT 


Grand Union Company will open a new 
super, the largest in its chain and report- 
edly the largest super market in the 
metropolitan New York area, in a new 
shopping center development at East 
Paterson, New Jersey, on May 1. The 
new market will have more than two 
acres of shopping and storage space. 


DEATHS 


JOHN W. STEINHART 


John W. Steinhart, 90 year old founder 
of the Otoe Food Products Company, 
Nebraska City, Nebraska, died at his 
home there on April 4. Mr. Steinhart 
entered the canning business in 1891 
with the purchase of a cannery in 
Nebraska City. With an associate he 
established the Otoe Preserving Com- 
pany, forerunner of the present firm. He 
was very active in civie affairs, serving 
as Mayor of Nebraska City, and was one 
of the organizers of the Chamber of 
Commerce. At the time of his death he 
was Chairman of the Board of the Otoe 
firm. He is survived by his son, Morton, 
who is Presdient of the Company. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & 4.60 
Medium 4.32 
Small 4.25 
Blended Spears 3.90 
BEANS, StrRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr., SL, 8 95. 
No. 303 1.50-1.55 
No. 2 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 7.50 
Fey., Rd., cut No. 303.......... 1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 2% 1.75-1.90 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Cut, No. 303.................. 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
WISCONSIN 
Fey. Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 2.....0000+ 2.85 
No. 10 14.00 
2 sv., No. 2 2.65 
$3 sv, No. 2 2.35 
Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 303.....s00 1.85 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.00 
4 sv., No. 1 1.20 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Cut, No. 1.20 
No. 2 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
NortTHWEsT (Blue Lakes) 
Wh. Fcy., No. 2, 1 sv. ........ 2.50-2.65 
2 sv. 2.40-2.50 
3 sv. 2.25-2.35 
Ungraded, No. 303 ...... 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303...... 1.92% 
No. 2 2.15 
No. 10 11.25 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308 ......00001.70 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, ....ccosl4001.45 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
Cut, No. BOB 1.30 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 7.50 
OZARKS 
Std. Cut, Gr., No. 308.............. 1.17% 
No. 2 1.25 
N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 
1 sv. 2.40 
2 sv. 2.85 
Fey. Cut, No. 303, 3 sv. .........0000 1.75 
4 sv. 1.60-1.65 
No. 10, 4 sv. 9.25 
Texas, Std., Cut, No. 308........1.12% 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, Fey., Gr., No. 808 
Tiny 2.40 
Small 2.15 
Medium 1.75-1.80 
No. 10 10.00 
Ex. Std., Gr. 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 7.00 
1.25-1.80 
MIDWEST 
No. 303 2.40 
No. 10 12.00 
No. 303 2.15 
No. 10 11.00 
Med. Gr., No. 1 1.25 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 10.00 
BEETS 
N.Y. Fey., Wh., No. 2, 50/0........ 2.40 
35/0 2.10 
10/0 1.35 
No. 19 4.50 
No. 10 5.25 


Sliced, Fey., 8 02. «70 
No. 


Nominal 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 5.60 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 
20/0 1.75 
30/0 2.00 
60/0 2.60 
Texas, Fey., Cut & Diced, 

No. 303 95 
No. 2 1.07% 
No. 10 4.75 
No. 2 1,25 
No. 10 5.50 

CARROTS 
N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 308.......... 1.20 
No. 10 
Texas, Fey., Diced, No. 2........ 1.12% 
No. 10 5.50 
N.W. Diced, No. 308 gl. .......... 1.17% 
CORN—(Nominally quoted) 
Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 
1.60-1.65 
Ex. Std., No. 308..... 4521.55 
No. 10 Nominal 
Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 Nominal 
Fey., Gold., W.K., No 308............ 1.65 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 Nominal 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.55 
Std., No. 303 1.40 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02z......... Nominal 
No. 303 1.70 
No. 10 Nominal 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz........... Nominal 
No. 303 1.65 
PEAS 
EASTERN ALASKAS 
Md., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2..........2.50-2.70 
No. 303 1.60 
Ex. Std., 8 sv., 8 02. .95 
4 sv., No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
EASTERN SWEETS 
2 NO. 808 2.35-2.40 
4 sv., No. 303 -1.50-1.60 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.50 
Ex. Std., Pod run, 8 oz......... -75-.80 
. No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 10 7.00-7.26 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 303......1.40 
5 sv., No. 303 1.30 
6 sv. 1.25 
4 sv., No. 10 7.85 
5 sv. 7.70 
No. 10 7.35 
5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 6.80 
6 sv. 1.15 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
2.25-2.50 
2 sv., No. 303 2.00-2.10 
3 sv., No. 303 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 


Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........1.85-1.40 


No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
7.25 
4 sv. 1.10-1.15 
4 sv., No. 2 1.25 
Bed... Me. BO 6.50-6.75 
MIpDWEsr SWEETS 
1.45-1.50 
Fey., 4 sv., (& ungraded), 

8 oz. -95-1.00 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 

No. 303 1.40-1.50 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 10 8.15 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 10........ 8.50-8.75 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. (& ungraded), 

ot. 

BOB 1.15-1.20 

No. 10 7.25-7.40 
5 av., & oz, 

No. 303 1.15-1.20 

No. 2 1.385-1.40 

No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Std., 3 sv., No. 1.20 
Std., 4 sv., No. 1.10 
Texas, No. 2 1.05 

No. 2% 1.35 

No. 10 4.75 

SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303........ 9245 

No. 2 1.02% 

No. 2% 1.30 

No. 10 4.40 

SPINACH 
90 

No. 2 1.50-1.60 

1.90-2.00 

No. 10 6.50-6.75 

1.60-1.65 

No. 10 §.00-5.25 

No. 303 1.15 

No. 2 1.30-1.40 

No. 2% 1.60 

No. 10 5.10 
Texas, Fey., No. B08 1.07% 

No. 10 5.00 

TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 308........ Nominal 

No. 2 1.65-1.70 

No. 2% 2.50-2.60 

No. 10 8.75 

No. 303 1.40-1.50 

No. 2 1.45-1.55 

No. 2% 2.20-2.35 

No. 10 7.00-7.50 
New York, Fey., No. 2........ss00ss0000 2.50 

No. 2% 3.10 

No. 2% 2.65 
Indiana 
Fey., No. 1 — 

No. 2 2.00-2.25 

No. 2% 3.00 
Ex. Std., No. 1 1.25 

No. 2 1.75-1.85 

No. 2% 2.75 

No. 10 8.50 
Std., No. 10 8.00 
Omarke, Bid., No. 1.60 

No. 303 1.35 

No. 2 1.45-1.50 

No. 10 7.00 
Catt, MO. 2.25 

No. 2% 2.65-2.75 

No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Box. Bed, We. 2.35-2.40 

No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Std., No. 2 1.55-1.65 

No. 2% 1.75-2.00 

No. 10 7.25 

TOMATO CATSUP 
10.00 

No. 10 9.50-10.50 
16 OB. Bh. 1.70-1.75 

No. 10 11.00 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
6.75-7.50 

7 oz. 10.00 

No. 10 13.75-14.00 

TOMATO PUREE 
Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.046........ 1.00-1.05 

No. 10 7.00-7.50 

No. 10 6.50-7.50 
Calif. Fey., No. 244, 1.045....2.00-2.15 

1.06 2.35-2.45 

1.07 2.65-2.75 

FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

No. 2 1.60 

No. 10 8.50 
East, Fey., 8 02. 

No. 303 1.15-1.25 

No. 10 6.25-6.75 

APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey.. No. 24 23.50 
No, 10 11,25-11,76 


Choice, No. 24% 3.15 
No. 10 11.10 
Std., Ne. 2% 2.90 
Std., No. 10 9.75 
CHERRIES 
10.75-11.00 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%........ 
COCKTAIL 
Calif., Fey., 8 oz 1.25 
No. 2% 3.30 
No. 10 13.50 
No. 2% 3.15-3.25 
No. 10 12.90 
PEACHES 
No. 1 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 10.2F 
Choice, No. 2% 2.80-2.85 
No. 1 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 9.80-10.00 
No. 1 1.5714-1.65 
7.35 
9.15 
PEARS 
Bart... Mo. 2.50-2.60 
No. 10 15.75 
Calif., Choice, No. 2%.......... 3.50-3.70 
Std., No. 2% 2.80 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
2.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No, 2................ 2.40 
No. 2% 2.78 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 4.00 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.45-1.60 
No. 10 3.85 
Texas, Fey., 46 02. 1.75-1.85 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 1 
No. 10 4.25 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.021% 
46 02. 2.3714 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATO 
Md., Fey., No. 
46 oz. 2.30-2.50 
46 oz. ‘ 2.25-2.50 
46 oz. 2.50-2.70 
No. 10 5.25 
46 oz. 2.3216-2.60 
FISH 
SALMON—PEr Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T........ 31.50-32.00 
17.50-18.00 
23.00 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 20.00-21.00 
12.00-12.50 
Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 17.00-17.50 
10.00-11.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, %4 Oil keyless.......... 9. 65-10.45 
Cal. 1-Ib. Ovals with 
SHRIMP—Per Dozen 
5 oz. Small 3.15 
Medium 3.60 
Large 4.00 
Jumbo 4.35 
TUNA—PeEr CAsE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......14.50-16.50 
Chunks & Flakes 12.25 
Fey., ‘Light Meat, 14’s................ 13.00 
Std. 12.00 
Chunks & 
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